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| | A. L.A. News 


Following an official request from Washington for postponement or 
cancellation of all meetings which involved travel during the Christmas 
holiday period, the A.L.A. decided to postpone the Midwinter meeting 

' and the National Institute, which had been planned for the last of December. 
These meetings will be held from January 30 to February 1, Saturday 
through Monday. The tentative program is: 


t 
. Saturday, January 30 
: 


a 


_ Morning at 10:00—Executive Board 
Board of Directors—Division for Children and Young People 
Afternoon at 2:30—Institute 
Evening at 8:00—Institute 


SS El 


Sunday, January 31 

Morning at 10:00—Institute 

Afternoon at 2:30—Institute 

Evening at 8:00—Board of Directors, Division for Children 

and Young People, also other Boards and Divisions 

Monday, February 1 

Morning at 10:00—Council 

Afternoon at 2:30—Executive Board 

School Library Association 


;| The four Institutes will be devoted to a discussion of War and Postwar 
| | plans and will help librarians to inform themselves about important issues 
, | and to evaluate books and other materials. A number of prominent people 
| | will speak and also take part in the discussion on such topics as, Ideas are 
weapons: What citizens must know and do to help win the war; Preparing 
for the postwar period: What librarians can do. A grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation has been received to cover the expenses of this National 
Institute and a series of regional ones which will be held in 1943 in twenty 
| different cities, these to be selected by the Executive Board. 

Two hundred librarians from different parts of the country who repre- 
sent different types of libraries have been invited to participate.in the 
National Institute. Members of the Council, Presidents and Secretaries of 
the A.L.A. Divisions and individual librarians who will take a leading part 
in institutes held later in regional centers have also been included. 
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Division Dues 


Genevieve Dixon, Treasurer of the Division, writes that some people have 
sent their A.L.A. dues to her. This is a mistake. The dues must be sent 
directly to A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One check covers everything, but be sure to indicate which group of the 
Division you wish to join. If more than one group interests you, send addi 
tional 25c needed to join a second group to the Treasurer, Genevieve Dixon 

University High School, University of Chicago, 
5820 Kenwood Street, Chicago. 


This procedure is explained at greater length in the October issue of the 
Top of the News, so if in doubt about your dues, please consult that before 
sending them off. Needless to add, now is the time to pay them. 


Division: Committee on Radio Broadcasting and Recording 


Mary Gould Davis 


The members of the Committee on Broadcasting and Recording for the 
current year are Harriet Leaf of Akron, Ohio, representing The Children’s 
Library Association; Marion Hurley of Riverdale, New York, representing 
The Young People’s Reading Round Table; Lysla Abbott of Portland, Maine 
representing The Section for Work with Schools, and Rose Dobbs of 


Coward-McCann, representing the publishers, with Mary Gould Davis of 
New York, chairman. 

Following the recommendations endorsed at the Milwaukee Conference 
the Committee has been represented at as many meetings on programs fo 
children and young people as possible. At the annual meeting of The Ohio 
Library Association, Miss Leaf spoke of the Akron program of folktales 
over Station WAKR and gave the County librarians a resumé of books and 
reports on programs for children, which included the newly adopted Code 
of The National Association of Broadcasters and the report of this Com 
mittee to the Milwaukee Conference. She also attended a meeting of the 
Radio Council of Cleveland where programs for children were discussed 

At the meeting in Chicago in November called by The National Associa 
tion of Broadcasters through Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, their “Coordinator of 
Listening Activities,” the Committee was represented by Leora Lewis o 
Compton’s Encyclopedia. As it was not possible for any one of the members 
to be in Chicago, the Chairman asked Miss Lewis to be “proxy” for us. 
It is evident from her report that she did a fine job. Dorothy Lewis is doing 
a good deal to draw the broadcasters and the listeners together. The Na 
tional Association of Broadcasters is ready to endorse certain local programs 
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for national distribution when such programs may emerge. In the mean- 
time, this Committee will continue to assume that it will take a well-planned, 
expertly produced and directed program to make good listeners out of the 
boys and girls of America. 

As the Children’s Rooms in public libraries the country over prepare to 
celebrate the holidays—Christmas, the February heroes, the Spring fes- 
tivals—the value of recorded music in the Story Hour corner becomes more 
and more apparent. With David Hall’s Record Book (Smith & Durrell) on 
the shelves of the library, music that will “key in” to almost any story is 
easy to find. Then all that is needed is a Victor machine, “begged or bor- 
rowed,” and some kind person to give or lend the record—if the library 
has none of its own. The right music, played at just the right moment, 
brings the easy, relaxed listening that we want for a good story. It sets 
the right mood and atmosphere. Try playing Purcell’s great Trumpet 
Voluntary before you tell Arthur in the Cave from Marie Shedlock’s book, 
and see how much it adds to the feeling in that rare story. Try playing 
parts of the fine Porgy and Bess recordings before you tell Big Roadwalker, 
or one of the Hungarian dances before you tell The Little Rooster and the 
Turkish Sultan from Kate Seredy’s The Good Master. 

We are not ready yet, perhaps, to produce and circulate recorded pro- 
grams from our Story Hours. But we have reached a period in our develop- 
ment when each interpretation that we make of books should be a rounded 
and perfected thing—in as far as our power lies. 


Public Library Section: Children’s Library Association 
Harriet G. Long: Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Members of the Division are urged to send in their nominations for the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards. A tabulation of these nominations is sent 
to the committee members for their consideration. Fill out the postal card 
which came with this issue of Top of the News, affix a one-cent stamp 
and drop it in the mail! . 

The terms of the Newbery and Caldecott awards are as follows: 


“The medal is to be awarded annually to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for children, written during 
the year just elapsed by an author who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States. There are no limitations as to the character of the book 
except that it be original work, or if traditional in origin, new to children’s 
literature and the result of individual research, the retelling and reinter- 
pretation being the writer’s own. The unanimous vote of the Newbery 
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Committee is necessary if the work of a previous recipient of the medal 
is to be considered. 

“The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the most distinguished American 
picture book for children chosen from those first published in the United 
States during the previous year. The artist must be a citizen or a resident. 

“A picture book within the purpose of this award should be the creation 
of the artist, the product of his initiative and imagination. The text of the 
volume need not be written by the artist, but must be worthy of the book. 
It is possible to award the Caldecott Medal to artists who work together, e.g., 
the d’Aulaires, the Haders, the Petershams. The unanimous vote of the 
award committee is necessary if the work of a previous recipient of the 
medal is to be considered.” 

The publication date for the awards must be 1942. 


Members of the Newbery-Caldecott Award Committee—1942-1943 
Chairman: Harriet G. Long 


Officers of the Children’s Library Association 
Chairman: Lillian H. Smith Treasurer: Sonja Wennerblad 
Vice-Chairman: Harriet G. Long Past Chairman: Clara Breed 
Secretary: Marian C. Young 


Book Evaluation Committee 
Chairman: Ruth Giles Madelyn Clish 
Elsie S. MacDonald Barbara Bent 
Helen E. Kinsey 


Book Production Committee Membership Committee 
Chairman: Elizabeth L. Gilman Chairman: Florence McLeod 


Professional Training Committee Publicity Committee 
Chairman: Elizabeth Nesbitt Chairman: Zada Taylor 


Members-at-large School Libraries Section 
Virginia Chase Chairman: Lois T. Place 
Ann Murray Hough Margaret G. Bice 
Elizabeth Nesbitt Marjorie Fullwood 
Georgiana Mear 
Georgiana Mineau 


Public Library Section: Young People’s Reading Round Table News 
Mary J]. Cain 
In the Indianapolis Public Library we are much concerned with Young 
People and the War Emergency. Mr. Dickerson has authorized an expansion 
of the Silver Star Collection, through which we work with Young People, 
to include more technical books. The demand from the group is constant 
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for basic mathematics and authoritative, up-to-date texts, on elementary 

physics and chemistry. The Victory Corps is now being organized through- 

Jout our city high schools and the question seems to be how much this activity 
is going to depend on our public libraries. 

Are the school libraries to be supplied with enough books to meet the 
needs of every student in the Corps or will there be an overflow for service 
into the public libraries? If so, how much of this student demand should 
be served through the Young People’s Service and how much through the 
Technical Department? 

Mr. De Witt Morgan, Superintendent of the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
reand one of the country’s authorities on technical education in secondary 
FS schools, has promised to invite the Chairman of the Y.P.R.T. to those meet- 

ings of the Victory Corps Directors which are concerned with book 
problems. 

The findings and conclusions of these meetings will be reported to the 
Round Table, as most cities, doubtless, will follow the same pattern. 


Pi School Libraries Section News 


Mary Foster sends a report on the National Institute on Education and 
the War, sponsored by the Wartime Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education and held at the American University in Washington, August 

) 28-31. 

Even in the midst of August heat and preparation for the early opening 
of school, a letter signed by J. W. Studebaker caused an anticipatory glow. 
Nothing must interfere with the chance to attend the Institute on Education 

8} and the War! 
From the moment one left the train in that seething Union Depot in 
€} Washington to the time one departed from it four days later, there are 
only memorable pictures which unreel in retrospect. Never have I been so 
stimulated! It was primarily a friendly meeting. We were all housed on the 
-Icampus of the American University and kept so busy that there was little 
time or tendency to stray. 

Because the library group was small, Mr. Dunbar divided us, and we 

chose or were assigned to different round-table groups, to have the library 
Sipoint of view interpolated if a chance arose in discussion. Mornings and 
}Fevenings were given over to large general meetings and afternoons to dis- 
Bicussion groups. There were exhibits of material available through the 
various government agencies for library use, and an especially fine display 
of Books in a War Time World from the Washington Public Library. It 
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was grand to watch earnest educators examining these books and writing) 
down titles. The W.P.L. book lists are now well distributed over the 7 
states. 

In response to Dr. Studebaker’s request we sent suggestions for aueinel 
and were elated to find Elmer Davis, Leon Henderson and James M. Landis 
on the program. They far surpassed our expectations. 

You have all read about the need for curricular changes which were 
propounded by the Army and the Navy; that we must concentrate more 
effort on science and mathematics in our high schools; that draftees are 
poor readers; that for the duration we must do all in our power to make 
better soldiers and workmen, yet keep our dreams, too, dreams of en- 
lightened leadership through education. It takes a stout heart not to be 
overwhelmed by the huge responsibilities placed on educators and librarians, 
yet it is stout hearts this country needs. 

Socially, librarians always like parties, we had a lovely dinner at the 
Kennedy-Warren as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar and the library 
staff at the Office of Education. Sunday afternoon a garden party had been 
planned. To this, representatives of the various Embassies and Legations 
were bidden. The educators far outnumbered the guests, but one intrepid 
New Zealander appeared, also a few charming South Americans, and | 
personally chatted with a member of the staff from the Chinese Embassy 
who was really interested in what we are doing in Pittsburgh with war 
posters and children’s books, and who has been able to arrange for a 
permanent exhibit at the Embassy of children’s books on China, donated by 
the publishers. 

It was a good thing for a city librarian whose days are full of city 
problems to attend rural education round tables. There we heard of the 
difficulties caused by the limitations on the use of school buses in the 
vocational agriculture classes, of what school children and civilians are 
doing in England to help with harvests and learned that redemptions on/ 
Victory Bonds are running about one-fourth of one per cent a month on 
the monthly purchase of nine hundred million, that during 1943 there must 
be added five million workers to the ranks of labor to maintain our produc- 
tion goals, that our war expenditures will jump from 28 billion to 70 billion 
during the fiscal year. All these ideas and many others which cannot be 
printed, have started repercussions which eventually will react in school 
and public libraries. To these reactions we must be prepared to act con- 
structively. We are entering a decade which will decide trends for the 
world’s future which none of us can foresee. 

In this future, each one of us has a share in building a new world, a world 
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where men may live peaceably and read, not party literature, but thought- 
provoking books which will open wider horizons and promote better ways 
of life for the underprivileged the world over. 


Delaware White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Oct., 1942 


Mildred Batchelder sent a copy of the constructive report made by the 
Library Sub-Committee, Harland A. Carpenter, Chairman. It states the 
fundamental principles of library service for children and youth in public 
and school libraries and emphasizes the responsibility that libraries must 
assume during the war and afterwards. We regret that the report is too 
long for inclusion here. 


School Libraries Section: Wartime Services of School Libraries 


A brief survey of the adaptation of school library services to meet the 
present needs of young people and the war-changed school programs has 
been made possible by funds granted to the American Library Association 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. This study and one in the college 
library field are to supplement a survey of public library war activities 
made by Emily Miller Danton last summer. 

Mr. Milam has invited the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and the School Libraries Section to share with Headquarters the 
responsibility for planning the study. Ruth Ersted, Lois Place, and Mildred 
Batchelder are the advisory group for this work. 

During the two months of January and February Helen Butler will do 
field visiting, inquiries by correspondence, summarizing and reporting for 
the study. 

Division members are urged to send to A.L.A. headquarters information 
about ways in which school libraries are most effectively adapting their 
services to meet wartime changes and demands in schools and in the lives 
of boys and girls. 
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Have You Discovered These? 
Compiled by Mary S. Wilkinson and others 


“The Art of Book Selection,” by Frances Clarke Sayers in California Library Association ; 


Bulletin, September, 1942. p.24-25 
“Babar, the Winged Elephant,” by Ida Treat in Tomorrow, September, 1942. p.32-34 


“Books, Children’s Books in Wartime,” by K.S.W. in The New Yorker, December 12, | 


1942. p.105-116 


“Books: Guardians of Growth,” by Helen L. Butler in The National Parent-Teacher, 


September, 1942. p.8-10 
“A Child in France,” by Anne Green in The Yale Review, Autumn, 1942. p.78-93 
Children of the Other Americas, prepared by M. Elizabeth Barry and Delia Goetz . . 
under the supervision of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan- 


American Union. 1942, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American affairs. Wash- | 


ington. Free from the Office. 

“Children’s Books as Gifts.” New York Public Library, Branch Library Book News, 
December, 1942. Free 

“Elsie Dinsmore vs. Junior Miss,” by Covelle Newcomb in America, a Catholic review 
of the week, November 14, 1942. p.157 

“Guide to Books for Young People,” edited by Leo Lerman in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, November 14, 1942. p.21-28 

“How Serious Are the Comics?” by Lovell Thompson in the Atlantic Monthly, September, 
1942. p.127-129 

“Making Sophomores Reading Adults in a Democracy,” by Milton A. Peskowitz in 
The English Journal, June, 1942. p.450-454 


‘ 
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“On the Children’s Shelves,” by Harold C. Gardiner in America, a Catholic review of 


the week, November 14, 1942. p.158-163 
Our Neighbor Republics; a selected list of readable books for young people, prepared 


by Nora E. Buest, Library Service Division, U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin | 


1942, No. 5. Washington. 15 cents 

“Reading Aloud,” by Clifton Fadiman in Good Housekeeping, October, 1942. p.39 

“Review and Selection of Children’s Books,” by Siri Andrews in California Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, June, 1942. p.204-205 

“War, Books and Children,” by Siri Andrews in Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Quarterly, July, 1942. p.162-164 
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“What the Nazis Say About American Libraries,” by Dr. Hans Tjierbach in The | 


Saturday Review of Literature, November 21, 1942. p.3-4 


Gtapys ENGLIsH, Ed/tor 


Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 
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